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What Should We Do 


about China? 
* 


| Mr. Lacu: What should we do about China? What attitude should 
ke United States assume toward a China which is rapidly being taken 
ver by Communists? Recently, twenty-one United States senators of 
pth parties requested assurances from President Truman that the United 
kates would continue to support the Nationalist regime in China and 
ould not recognize a Chinese Communist regime. Supposing you 
bere Mr. Truman, gentlemen, how would you set about to answer the 
imators’ request ?? 

Since I think that the Chinese Nationalists are about finished, I per- 


(1 On June 24, 1949, twenty-one senators, including sixteen Republicans and five 
Liat addressed a letter to President Truman asking an end to State Depart- 
ent “secrecy” on the Far Eastern situation and demanding assurance that the 
mited States would refuse to recognize a Communist government in China. 

'The letter to President Truman said: 

“The undersigned members of the Senate have been greatly concerned by reports 
pt this government might be contemplating the recognition of the Communist 
mime in China. 
“Any such policy would appear to be inconsistent with the position this govern- 
tent took in Greece and Turkey when the Truman doctrine was enunciated and 
th the substantial support we have given through the Marshall plan to the nations 
| Western Europe and with the North Atlantic pact against aggression in Western 
prope. 

“Communist control of China means the ultimate negation of the open door 
nde policy; loss of freedom and independence in a real sense for the people of 
ina and a major victory for international communism with a corresponding 
eat to the international security of the United States. 

| We believe that the time has come for the adoption of an affirmative friendly 
licy toward the constitutional government of China and the forces opposing 
nmunism in that country. 

“We further believe that this government should make it clear no recognition of 
Communist forces in China is presently contemplated and that we shall make 
tear that a free, independent, and non-Communist China will continue to have the 
Hendship and assistance of the United States of America.” 

[The Republicans who signed the letter were Senators Robert A. Taft, of Ohio; 
illiam F. Knowland, of California; Raymond E. Baldwin, of Connecticut; Styles 
idges, of New Hampshire; Owen Brewster, of Maine; Edward Martin, of Penn- 
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sonally think that it would be wise to extend qualified diplomatic reco; 
nition to the Chinese Communists. Mr. Hornbeck, would you agree 


Mr. Horneeck: I do not think that we should recognize the Chines 
Communists at the present time—certainly not de jure. The Nationali: 
government is still extant and is still making resistance. The Communi 
government is not yet fully organized,and the Communists have made n 
request for recognition. Their conquest is far from completed or assuree 
They hold no more territory than the Japanese held at the height of tk 
occupation. China has a permanent seat on the United Nations Securit 
Council. There, a Nationalist government votes with us. A Communi 
government would vote and veto with the Soviet Union. | 

We should defer coming to any decision to recognize the Chine: 
Communists. There is no hurry. For fifteen years we refrained fro1 
recognizing the Soviet government. Here is a case where we can wa 
and see. An early or hasty recognition would be sheer opportunism an 
would imply that we have no principles and no consistent policy. ' 
would not favorably impress the people of China or the peoples of tk 
rest of Asia. Those people believe in standing by friends and living up 1 
moral obligations. | 

Mr. Taytor: I certainly would not recognize the present Communi 
movement, nor would I recognize it so long as there is organized Ch 
nese resistance to it. If that resistance collapses completely, I woul 
decide on the following basis... 


Mr. Lacu: Well, Taylor, I think that that is precisely the point 
the resistance to Chinese Communists is about to collapse. 


Mr. Taytor: I do not happen to agree with that. But if resistan 
should collapse, I then would decide on this basis: Which would enab 
them to do us the most harm—recognition or nonrecognition? Ar 
certainly it is part of my principles that we should try to undermine th 
government as much as possible if it succeeds in establishing itself. 


sylvania; Homer Ferguson, of Michigan; Karl E. Mundt, of South Dakota; Way 
Morse, of Oregon; Guy Gordon, of Oregon; Harry P. Cain, of Washington; Jol 
W. Bricker, of Ohio; Clyde M. Reed, of Kansas; Milton R. Young, of North Dako 
Edward J. Thye, of Minnesota, and Hugh Butler, of Nebraska. The Democrats w 
signed were Senators Richard B. Russell, of Georgia; Pat McCarran, of Nevac 
Warren G. Magnuson, of Washington; Sheridan Downey, of California, and Sp 
sard L. Holland, of Florida (New York Herald-Tribune, June 25, 1949), 
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me made the statement that the Japanese in their occupation of China 


ound it impossible to take over China. 


|) Mr. Taytor: Hornbeck can explain this better himself, but I thought 
phat he said that the Communists occupy no more territory now than the 
} apanese did. 


| Mr. Lacu: I am sorry. Perhaps I was wrong. 
| Mr. Horneecx: That was what I said. 


Mr. Lacu: I take issue with that statement, also, Hornbeck. It seems 
Ho me the case is very different. In the case of the Japanese we were deal- 
ing with a foreign invader. In the case of the Chinese Communists, we 


Mr. Hornsecx: It still remains a fact, however, that the Nationalists, 
ho are the recognized government, and who have been for twenty 
ears, retain control over practically half the area which is China. 


Mr. Taytor: I would like to read from Izvestia of April 19, 1949, in 
iwhich the Communists claim 27 per cent of the entire territory of China. 


Mr. Hornsecx: That is the Communists’ claim. 


Mr. Taytor: The Communists claim control, yes. We can hardly have 
higher authority. 

Mr. Lacu: No, I do not think that there is any question about the fact 
that the Communists do not control a major portion of what we normal- 
D think of as China. Nevertheless, I think that it is important for us to 
Hecognize that the Chinese Communist movement is occupation by 
hinese, not by other nationals.” 


i 
| 


|| 2 The territory of China includes about 3,300,000 square miles, which is more than 
00,000 square miles larger than continental United States. However, the interior 
o-thirds of this area, which is very high, dry, and rugged, is almost uninhabited. 
he result is that most of the population lives on a coastal strip about 1,000 miles 
Heep which equals only 43 per cent of the area of the United States. Thus, the 
50,000,000-500,000,000 Chinese people, except for a very few millions, live in this 
I, ast strip; and 80 per cent of them depend upon the land as their major means of 
pport. Even this area is so rugged that only 27 per cent of it can be cultivated. 
| us, there are only about 236 million acres of land under cultivation in China as 
1,500 persons per square mile live upon this cultivated land. 


ompared with 365 million acres in the United States. An average of approximately 
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Mr. Hornseck: Why should we recognize an unrecognized govern-| 
ment which has half the territory, or approximately that, as against a| 
recognized government with which we have done business for twenty | 
years? A government which has been an ally and a friend all that time? | 
Why should we just drop them in favor of a newcomer? | 


Mr. Taytor: Let us skip, for the time being, that point about whether} 
they are Chinese or not. The question is just how serious this matter is to/ 
all of us—how seriously we take these Chinese Communists. | 


Mr. Lacu: I think that we ought to consider, too, how a Communist-} 
dominated China will affect the rest of Asia... | 


Mr. Taytor: Exactly. 


Mr. Lacu: ... Burma, Indo-China, and other parts of southeastern! 
Asia and Oceania. 


Mr. Hornsecx: Pretty nearly all the authorities have admitted, ory 
affirmed, or both, that if China comes completely under the domination§ 
of a Communist regime, it is very likely that the rest of Asia, certainly | 
southeastern Asia and Korea, will be overrun by communism. These} 
areas do not have much with which to make resistance against the tre-d 
mendous weight of the four hundred and fifty million Chinese and the; 
resources of China. We have to remember that communism is committed 
to world domination for communism—not necessarily for the Kremlin 
but for communism. This means that they have to go on or that they will 
go on expanding. The Chinese Communists, just like all other Commu- 
nists, have said that it is their intent to do that thing, and there is nothing| 
to cause them to refrain from pressing on into other areas where, inci- 
dentally, there are large Chinese populations which on their part will 
follow the line which is adopted by the national government of China, 
whatever it is. . 


Mr. Lacu: Do you feel that these revolutionary movements in south- 
eastern Asia are Communist-inspired movements, or are they native 
movements into which the Communists have moved in recent days? 


Mr. Hornzeck: They are a combination. The Communists have taken 
advantage of nationalism, and they will do everything they can to take 
nationalism into their camp. . 


Mr. Tayzor: I take it pretty seriously, too. I think that there are other 
aspects to this also. For one thing, a Communist China would affect our 
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position in Japan very seriously. We are spending four hundred and fifty 
million dollars a year in Japan, apart from the cost of occupation. In | 
order to get that off our backs, we would have to extend Japanese trade | 
and restore Japanese industry to the 1931-32 level. To do that, of course, | 
we have to have raw materials. Communist China controls the coke and | 
coal and other raw materials Japan needs. And we need markets. A | 


Communist China would control a natural market for Japan. 


And, what is more, I think you would agree with this, Mr. Horn- 
beck—a Communist China could whip up the anti-Japanese feeling in | 
the Philippines, in Indonesia, in southeastern Asia, in all countries } 


where the Japanese have been and where that feeling may possibly have 
died down a little by now. They can whip it up in order to deny to us 
those markets. 


Mr. Lac: You must not forget, though, that in southeastern Asia || 
there is also a great deal of anti-Chinese feeling. This anti-Chinese feel- 9 
ing is of long standing and certainly will be an important factor to | 


reckon with in the future. 


Mr. Taytor: That is very true. I trust that the Chinese Communists | 
know enough to organize their propaganda so they will get around that | 


and appeal to the native populations rather than the Chinese only. 


Mr. Hornseck: If we have a Communist-dominated China—a Com- 


munist-dominated China with moral and material support from the } 


United States—there will not be anything for these nationalists in 
these outlying areas, all of which are small and weak as compared with 
China. There will not be anything with which they can make a resistance 
to communism, ideologically. They can say, “Here, the Americans have 


recognized communism in China; the Americans are giving it support. | 


They are, in fact, encouraging it—its existence and development and 
growth. Why should we not fall in line?” 


Mr. Lacu: I think that we have fallen in line much too much in the! 


past. 
Mr. Taytor: With what, Mr. Lach? 


Mr. Hornsecx: I am saying that these nationalists will say, “Why 
should we not follow, fall in line?” . 


Mr. Laci: I have felt that we have fallen in line much too much with't 
the whim and wish of the Nationalist government of China. It seems to) 
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me that that policy has shown its bankruptcy and that it is time that we - 
adopted a new and more constructive tack. I think that one of the best 
ways we can so do that particular thing is by moving ahead toward 
some kind of qualified recognition of a Chinese Communist regime once 
it comes into existence, as I believe it will. 


Mr. Taytor: What would be your qualifications? 


Mr. Lacu: I think that we should limit our qualifications almost ex- 
clusively to doing business with China. I am sure that there will be a 
great deal of sympathy in business circles in America with that particu- 
lar position, just as there has been a great deal of American sympathy for 
that particular position of doing business with Japan, a defeated nation. 


_—— 


} 

Mr. Taytor: You would be interested, then, in the statement by a} 
leading member of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist ! 
party, as recently as April 19. I again quote from Izvestia. “The private | 
industrial enterprises which will be of benefit to the national economy ! 
will be permitted during the period of the rehabilitation and develop- ! 
ment of industry.” The whole sense of this speech was that private enter-! 
prise would certainly not be permitted once they had got things under! 
control. 


Mr. Lacu: I do not have those documents to quote from, but I would » 
not be at all surprised if the Communists, irrespective of the speeches they 
make, will be driven to the position of having to do business with’ 
America. I just wonder in that connection, when we are discussing? 
doing business, whether or not it is possible that the United States can; 
drive a wedge between China and Russia. In other words, is it possible: 
that the Chinese Communists under the leadership of Mao Tse-tung, 
will develop “Titoism” in China, or will China merely be the hand- 
maiden of the U.S.S.R.? 


Mr. Taytor: That is a very interesting question which everybody is 
thinking about. My own view, of course, is that the chances of a Tito 
movement in China are very slender indeed. Although the Chinese 
Communists up to this time have followed every twist and every turn of 
Soviet policy, so that their record so far is spotless, suppose that they had 
other ideas. Suppose that Chinese nationalism, as some people say, over- 
comes them and turns them against the Russians—who, of course, have 
the only unequal treaty with China today. I think that the Russians will} 
behave very skilfully. The Russians have had Tito. They do not want 
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another. They have a pretty good idea how it happened. They have 
taken precautions—they have control, to all intents and purposes, of 
Manchuria. They brought Li Li-san, one of the faithful Chinese follow- 
ers, and put him in very high position in Manchuria. They have a strong 
position in Sinkiang. If I were Mao Tse-tung, I would think a good 
many times before I became a Tito. 


Mr. Hornzeck: If we had a Chinese Tito and a Chinese Yugoslavia, 
what benefit would that be to us? Tito believes in world revolution. 
Yugoslavia is a totalitarian state. Do we want more such? The real test 
there is: What do the Communists intend in moments of crisis? If there 
were war between the United States and Russia, on what side would Tito 
and Yugoslavia be? There is every presumption that they would be on 
Russia’s side. 

Communists are Communists, no matter where you find them, or what 
nationality they are. They are all sworn to the idea of world victory for 
communism. Communist leaders, all around the world, have recently 
declared that in the event of war they will be on the side of Russia. 
That is the essential thing so far as we and the Chinese Communists are 
concerned, in this particular context. We will not drive a wedge between 


them and Russia which will keep them apart when it comes to a critical 
issue. 


Mr. Lacu: Assuming that what you say is correct, gentlemen, would 
it be possible that even if we were not able to drive a wedge between 
China and Russia, that a number of long-standing problems will in 
themselves be impossible for the Chinese, and the Russians, to sur- 
mount? I am thinking particularly of their desire, both of them, for con- 
trol of the resources of Manchuria and perhaps of Korea. I am thinking 
of the border territories of Outer Mongolia and Sinkiang. What will the 
relationships between a Chinese Communist government and a Russian 
government be over those long-standing questions? 


Mr. Taytor: A good many people are arguing that the Russians will 
become bogged down in China, the way other people have become 
bogged down in China. A lot of people are resting a great deal, many 
hopes, on that question. I do not know how you come out on that view. 
It seems to mea very important part of your hidden argument. 


Mr. Lacu: It seems to me that it is not a question of the Russians 
becoming bogged down in China. I hasten to mention that the Russians 
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te no longer in China. The Russians withdrew from Manchuria before 
-merica did. The Russians withdrew from Korea; the Americans are 


ill there. 


Mr. Taytor: You are not suggesting that the Russians are out of 
fanchuria now, are you? 


Mr. Lacu: I am not suggesting that they are completely out. Their 
nilitary forces certainly are. 


Mr. Hornseck: The Russians do not have to worry very much about 
i question of Manchuria or Korea so long as the Communists in China, 
whatever area the Communists go into, are doing those things which 
ne Russians most want. 
| The Russians do not have to have the resources of Manchuria. At the 
iresent time they have taken away all the equipment which they could 
move from Manchuria. Manchuria is today no longer the great indus- 
tial part of China, as it was before the Russians came in and received 
he Japanese capitulation—because everything which made Manchuria 
in industrial area has now disappeared... 


Mr. Lacu: I would disagree with that. 
| 
| Mr. Hornseck: ...and has not been reconstructed. 


| Mr. Lac: I would disagree, Mr. Hornbeck. The very fact that machin- 
iry and equipment were removed does not mean that the coal deposits 
ind other natural resources of Manchuria have been removed. 


Mr. Tayzor: I think that you have a point there. But the question is: 
Dan we bide our time and wait for the dust to settle? Will it not settle 
mus? 


Mr. Hornsecx: The dust, of course, has been in the air a long time. 
f we are going to wait for the dust to settle, we may have to wait for a 
ong time—whether we are waiting for it to settle in China or to settle 
n Washington. 


Mr. Lacu: Is this question of communism exclusively a Western 
uestion, or does communism also fit into the pattern of Chinese life 
nd history? 

Mr. Taytor: I think that, unfortunately, it fits extremely well. It is a 
ompletely reactionary movement. It is not a revolution except in a very 
imited political sense—that a group of power-hungry men are using 
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power to make more power, which they are apparently succeeding in 


doing. It fits because China has a long bureaucratic tradition, and this is — 
a new bureaucracy. It fits because China has long been accustomed to 
one-party government—that is, during the empire—and a controlled — 


ideology. It fits because China has long been accustomed to forced labor 
for the state. It fits because China has long been accustomed to state own- 
ership and control of great public works. It will fit because it is destroying 
the only movement that was really undermining the ancient and old 
China—and that is capitalism. 


Mr. Hornseck: That is all right so far as it goes, but the great differ- 
ence is that the old China, with its authoritarianism, had become neither 
fanatical nor militant. Now, this new thing—this communism—is both 
fanatical and militant, and it is a world movement. That is the thing 
which makes it a menace to us. 


Mr. Lacu: Are we beyond the point of supporting the Chinese Na- 
tionalists now? Would you gentlemen consider, as I do, that the 
Chinese Nationalist government is practically defunct? 


Mr. Hornseck: I do not think so. As I said a little while ago, the 
Chinese Nationalists still retain half the area of China, for rough pur- 
poses. There will be some resistance, even if Canton goes; even if the 


ae ee 


whole of the southeastern coast goes. There will still continue to be some 


resistance. And there is always some resistance to the government 
anyway in China. Now, this Nationalist government may need support 
from outside. With support from outside, it could take on a new life. 


Mr. Taytor: I would go along with you up to a point there, Mr. Horn- 
beck. My own view, however, is that large-scale military resistance on 
the mainland is pretty well over. The Communists still have a long way 
to go, and there may be quite a large number of Nationalist troops mov- 
ing over into Kweichow and Yunnan and Szechwan provinces, where 
they resisted the Japanese. There will be another force of them in For- 
mosa. But, by and large, it looks as if the Communists are going to get the 
big, the really big, cities of China. 

I would like to put this problem of whether it is too late to help the 
Nationalist government in a broader setting. I think that we should get 


very interested in the kind of program—the ideas which the anti- 
Communists have in China. 


Mk. Lacu: Do they have one? 
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Mr. Taytor: The anti-Communist Chinese have. I think that they 
ertainly have one. And there are many more Chinese in the Nationalist 
}aovement than Chiang Kai-shek. Everybody talks about Chiang Kai- 
ek; they do not like him, and therefore they say that he is the whole 


| Mr. Lacu: Up to the present, practically, Chiang Kai-shek has domi- 
dated the Nationalist movement, with the aid and support of the United 
‘tates. It seems quite reasonable to me that we should associate the 
movement with him. 


/}| Mr. Hornsecx: He has not had much aid and support from the 
‘Wnited States since August, 1946. 


Mr. Taytor: I would agree with that, completely. 


| Mr. Hornsecx: Through the whole period when the Communists 
save been making these terrific advances from their stepping stone in 
Manchuria and Northern China, the Nationalist government has not 
zad support. 


}) Mr. Lacu: What about the United States Navy personnel, the 
t arines, and the airplanes and the other forms of supplies which we 
tnow actually got to China? I know that there are many discrepancies 
M the figures as to what actually arrived in China and what did not 
Ietually arrive there. But it seems to me that, when one considers it in 
iblation to what the Communists had and that it was given assuming the 
i ationalists had the support of their own people, then our support could 
_ Wave been important to them, and maybe ultimate for them. 
|) Mr. Hornsecx: Practically everything which we gave them was given 
Inem before August, 1946, and it is a long time from then to now. 


|, Mr. Lacu: But it does not disappear in the meanwhile. 


| Mr. Hornseck: It does disappear in the meanwhile because those 
linings are used up very rapidly. The Communists were given, or they 
“Wequired, the things which the Japanese gave up in Manchuria. This was 
very large amount—enough to supply the Kuomintang Army for a 
eriod of four or five years. And they have shot that all away, too. They 
iL ve been getting replacements from other sources, during a period of 
Ilivo years, while the Nationalists have been getting no replacements. 


| Mr. Lace: Well, now, it seems to me that all this talk about how much 
- how little we have given the Nationalists is, in my view at least, rather 
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useless. We have tried in the past the policy of giving support to the 
Nationalist government. I feel that it did not work. I also feel that no 
amount of money can do the job in the future. In Asia, it seems to me— 
and I make the exception of Europe—in Asia, I feel that dollars cannot 
stop communism. 


Mr. Taytor: As a general proposition, I would quite agree with you. 
I do think that it is important to refer to the past, hemcer just for this 
one point. That is, it is my view that one reason the Nationalist govern- 
ment has fallen is that we have not helped it rather than that we have, 
I agree that it has made a singular contribution to its own collapse, but T 
think that the idea that we have assisted them is preposterous. The 
Communists say different things to different people. They say to us that 
American imperialism has supported the Nationalist government; but I 
notice that they are telling their own people in Peking now that their. 
arms and equipment are equal to anything that the Kuomintang had, 


Mr. Lacu: What policy of action do you think that the United States 
should now pursue? 


Mr. Hornzeck: There are a great many things which I would suggest 
if we had a lot of time. I would make up a coordinated plan for dealing 
with this China problem as it is. It is not just one thing or two things or 
three or four things. 

I would begin by saying that we should get back to principles. We. 
have been running on an opportunistic basis for the last several years | 
with regard to China, and we should get back to principles and try to. 
have a consistent policy—a foreign policy which has unity and which: 
will hang together. If a thing i is a good thing to do in one situation: 
toward combating communism, it is a good thing to do in another situa-! 
tion. Communism is attacking us globally, and we should be prepared’ 
to combat it everywhere, globally. That, I think, is what President Tru- 
man had in mind when he first enunciated the Truman Policy, and then: 
we whittled it down to a Europe-first policy. We took the idea, but we 
limited it to part of the world. We have, for practical purposes, until, 
recently, tried to forget all about Asia. Now the papers of the last few, 
days show that we are commencing to get worried and excited about: 
Asia again. The State Department is stewing about, trying to see what i it: 
is going to do. | 

I should say that we should stop thinking about one man or two or. 


three men in connection with China. That is another thing. We have. 
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question of getting rid of Chiang Kai-shek, or getting rid of a few cor- 
upt Nationalist officials. It is a question of saving or not saving China. 
itn order to do that, we should be following a program of giving, first of 
‘All, moral aid and, second, material aid, more or less on the same lines 
hich we have been doing in Greece. 


|| Mr. Taytor: I would go along with that pretty much, but I would 
listinguish between a short-range and a long-range policy. The long- 
‘ange policy should be to try to wrest the leadership of the Nationalist 


ovement in Asia away from Communists wherever they have it and to 
‘urn it against the Communist movement in Asia. The short-range 
policy should be to judge the situation in China now on its merits and 
ake such tactical moves as we can in order to keep alive the flame of 


TB tance to this new tyranny. 


_ Mr. Lacu: To my mind, the immediate answer to the question of 
ecognizing a Communist China is that we should extend a qualified 
secognition, with the object of doing all we can with our vast resources to 
nelp the moderates of China maintain themselves. 

_ Moreover, we have a vital commercial stake in the Far East, which it 
4s essential for us to protect and maintain. We cannot do so by antagoniz- 
ing the millions of Chinese. America’s stock in the Far East is at the 
owest point in the history of modern Far Eastern international relations. 
f we are to preserve our interests, our policy in China must follow a con- 
tructive line, in the spirit of President Truman’s Point Four. We must 
yegin by investing in long-term economic projects, which will eventually 
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[ge investments in the peoples of Asia.? 
rl | 3%n his inaugural address, delivered on January 20, 1949, President Harry S. 


'Truman said, in part: “... Fourth, we must embark on a bold new program for 
aking the benefits of our scientific advances and industrial progress available for 
 }ihe improvement and growth of under-developed areas. 

“More than half the people of the world are living in conditions approaching 
Ynisery. Their food is inadequate. They are victims of disease. Their economic life 
'b primitive and stagnant. Their poverty is a handicap and a threat both to them 
nd to more prosperous areas... .” 
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nN What Do You Think? 


Do you think that the United States should or should not now give diplo- 
matic recognition to the Chinese Communist government? Upon what 
basis? Is it too late to support the Chinese Nationalists? If you favor sup- 
port, what type do you think most effective? How much of China is now 
occupied by the Communists? What is the relative importance of this area 
economically? How many people does it include? What are the prospects 
of further large-scale military resistance? Is there any chance for a coalition | 
government in China? 


Does a Communist China necessarily mean a Russian-dominated China? 
Are there any chances that a Communist China will differ with Russia? 
Are there any issues upon which you think Russia and China might 
seriously disagree? For instance, might Chinese nationalism or problems 
on the economic development of Manchuria be strong enough to drive a 
wedge between Russia and China? Should the United States pursue a 
policy aimed at dividing China and Russia? Are there any advantages in 
encouraging “Titoism” in China? ; 


Is it possible that Russian policy, as many other foreign invaders have 
found in China, may become bogged down in China? For instance, might 
the economic and social problems prove too difficult to solve under a 
Communist program? Is it possible that the program of the Communists 
will become more Chinese than Communist? Do you think that the United 
States can afford to bide its time and hope for such a result? ; 


How does communism as a system of political and social organization fit 
into Chinese culture and background? What are its potential forces of 
gaining strength among the Chinese people? What are the elements in 
Chinese culture and life which would resist communism? Discuss. | 


How, in your opinion, would a Communist-dominated China affect the 
rest of Asia? What do you think the effects of a Communist China may be 
on Japan? Would it mean a change in American occupation policy? What 
results would you foresee in Southeast Asia? Do you see evidences of a 
shift in American official policy from “Europe first” toa growing emphasis 
on the problems of Asia in American foreign policy? ! 
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